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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. * 


In the basement of a large two-story brick building, is a large school 
room, crowded with children, of from four to eight years of age. The 
wails of the room, not remarkably high of course, for ’tis the basement, 
are hung with three or four tattered maps, charts or pictures, and a small 
hlackboard, innocent of chalk-marks, hangs behind the teacher’s desk. 
Beside these, not a solitary piece of apparatus or appurtenance of educa- 
tion of any kind can be seen. 

Place yourself in imagination in this school room ; watch the teacher 
as she calls up her classes one by one, and goes through the process of 
impressing upon their minds the important facts that certain hieroglyph- 
ies are called by certain names, as a, b, c, &e.; that certain combinations 
of these characters are called by certain other names, as “ cab,’”’ “man,” 
and the like, that certain combinations of these latter names as two and 
three for example, are called by still other names, as five, six, &e.; but 
if you wait to see the children receieve any idea from all this, I fear 
you’ll wait long and get very little satisfaction. Words are plenty, but 
ideas, or material representations of names, very few. 

Let us ascend to the upper story. Here we find a spacious, airy room, 
handsomely and conveniently furnished. The walls are covered with 
maps, charts, pictures or blackboards. Closets, shelves or tables are 
loaded with all the apparatus and appliances a teacher can desire for car- 
rying on the work of education. The rcom is sparsely filled with pupils 








* AN ESSAY, read before the Siate Teachers’ Association at Fond du Lac, August 4, 
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of from 10 to 20 years of age; each, havi: 





roomy desk to himself, seems devoted to the work before him, This 
room is presided over by an active, capable, earnest teacher, who labors 
diligently to interest his pupils in their work, and to push them forward 
into the higher mathematics, philosophy and the dead languages. 

Let us change the scene to a rural district school house. In summer, 
a young girl at 12 to 15 dollars a month, is employed ‘to run”? this school, 
perhaps out of pity, because she cannot support herself in any other way. 
Is it necessary to describe it ? 

Again, winter comes. A man is employed, possessing some talent 
and skill as a teacher. Te is paid a respectable salary, and he exerts 
himself to earn it by urging forward the older pupils and more advanced 
classes in those, to him, more interesting branches, mathematics and 
grammar, while he scorns and neglects the abecedarian, as beneath his 
notice. 

Are not these faithful pictures ? Do you not recognize in them the repre- 


9 


sentative school of the town and of the country? If vou inquire for the 
results of this teaching, you will learn that children who have read scores 
of schoo! readers, containing a large amount of information ie all 


Pe, 4 


subjects common and uncommon, have no 7cal knowledge of the things 


oe) 


they have read about ; children who have “ gone through cade. 


as the phrase is, yet cannot describe the souree, flow and discharge of 


L 


the nearest apnne branch ; who can “do every sum” in Arithmetic, yet 
in the counting house, are nonplussed at the first settlement of accounts; 
who have k nihie by heart every principle of grammar, yet cannot write 
a page without a grammatical blunder. It is not that these subjects are 
difficult, but that the child has never been taught to observe, to express 
his knowledge, and to apply it to the realities of life. The words of 
books may have become familiar, but the language of books has not been 
learned, simply because no language can be iearned, till the things, acts 
and relations it represents are learned. Everywhere we find the younger 
children, whose plastic minds are so ready to receive impressions, who 
could so easily, under wise and earnest teachers, be Ied into virtuous 
ways, aud whese faculties could so readily be trained and made fit to 
receive instruction in the sciences, crammed with hard words that stultify 
their intellects, and inured to vicious habits of mind, body and heart, 
that no amount of care, skill and talent, on the part of the teacher of the 
higher school, can ever wholly eradicate,—but which domand his most 









patient and persevering efforts in abating, before he can fairly begin to 
teach ; while in the more advanced schoo!’, for the older pupils, who 
are supposed to be able to think abstractly, material representations are 


sometimes furnished in abundance. 
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ow as you have witnessed the increasing 
y! 


Now has it never occurred to y 
+ 
Lb 


efiicieney anil excellence of the higher schools, to doubt the consistency 


and wisdom of this distribution of favors? Iam aware that the neces- 
sity of more efficient primary schools is no new idea. I know that the 
employment of the best of teachers in such schools has beeu urged, not 
ouly by philosophers and theoretical educationists, but by many of the 
best practical teachers ; but I know also that the idea is extremely slow 
in being appreciated, and carried out by the people. The mass of pa- 

vents are not enlightened on such subjects. Very many mothers wish to 
make a nursery of the school room, ‘They send their children to school 
to be rid of them. Their greatest care is that they shall be kept out of 


1 
H 


harm as lo 


z2as possible, and they are apt to think that anybody ca: 
teach a primary school. 

These sentiments and desires—considering that most parents have 
eares enough independent of their children, to oecupy them during the 
day—ae natural enough, and not altogether unreasonable. Shall we 


? 


then contend against them? Can we not rather, with some modilica- 





tions at least, concur with and provide for them 2? Why not make school, 
at least the primary branch of it, more of a nursery, and take younger 
children, or at least more of the minimum school age? Why not keep 
school more hours in the day, and more days in the year? The objec- 
tions to this course are good only in our present circumstances, and with 


Is in the abstract. But are 


such schools as we have, not against schools 
these circumstances immutable? Do not these considerations suggest 
both the need and the direction of a reform ? 

There is another inquiry tending to throw light on this subject and to 
assist in the solution of the problem before us. What is the politico- 
social condition of our people? Do not a few ambitious leaders draw 
after them the great mass of men—men who have no minds nor will of 
their own, but meekly and blindly to follow the bid of the demagogue, 
who is shrewd enough to talk soft flattery in their ears? Men generally 
take all truth upon trust. ‘he shrewd and ambitious few take adyan- 
tage of this fact to impose upon =e credulity and to seduce them to 
the support of their own selfish purposes. Now is it for want of a 
knowledge of chemistry, latin, algebra, and the like, that the people are 
thus easily duped? Will the devotion of means by the State to the 
making of scholars of children in their teens, be the best method of se- 
curing that general intelligence and good sense that would make the 
masses independent of their self-imposed dictators ? 

The encouragement of high schools and the making of scholars in them, 
Goes not seem to me to effect the desired result. The masses are still 


' 


left in ignorance. ‘The favored few whose talents, leisure or mean: enable 
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them to reach the high schools are not at all the proper subjects of State 
care. They are destined for an elevated social position, whatever may 
happen. By aiding them, we only help to strengthen the power of lead- 
ers whom the blind masses follow. Leave to private enterprise semina- 
ries of a high grade, and all schools for special sciences and professions, 
trusting for scholars and professional experts to the natural working of 
the law of supply and demand. and direct the educational energies of the 
commonwealth into primary schools, and you diminish that inequality and 
discourage that demagogism now so fostered by educating the few to the 
neglect of the many. Not that such schools are an evil in themselves, 
but that with the limited means appropriated by the State for education, 
it is impossible to make primary schools what they should be, without 
curtailing the expenses of high schools. Besides, the latter do not so 
much need State aid, since a much greater proportion of those who 
would attend them, than of those who attend primary schools, can afford 
and are willing to pay the expense of tuition in private institutions ; 
while thousands of young children are wasting their youth in idleness, or 
worse than wasting it, in dens of mental and physical disease, because 
there are no proper schools provided for them. ‘The same children, when 
a little older, cannot be spared from the labors of the farm, the house 
and the shop, to go to school; and if they do go, they are set to the 
study of sciences beyond their comprehension, because their untrained 
faculties have been allowed to waste in their tender infancy. 

The spirit of the school law, not founded in charity, but in a profound 
State policy, contemplates the training of al/ children in such wise that 
the greatest possible number of them shall become good citizens. Not 
scholars, nor teachers, nor farmers, any more than doctors, divines, or 
merchants ; but members of the commonwealth, qualified to perform 
their parts in the machinery of society, not merely as voter’ and gov- 
ernment officials, for these are only subsidiary to the ends of society; but 
as men and women, capable by their good sense, good morals, kindly af- 
fections and skillful hands, of adding something to the general happiness. 
Of learning, in the schoolroom sense of the word, very little is necessary; 
but of the cultivation of the powers by which we learn, a training of the 
faculties to habits of observation, reflection :nd independent judgment, 
and of the muscles to healthy and active usefulness, much more is needed 
than is generally acquired, even in the highest schools. 

The summer school of the country, like the pr mary school of the 
town, should be—at least very much more than now—a gymnasium, 2 
training school, wherein the faculties are developed and the morals and 
affections cultivated. I doubt whether a book should be used in it at all, 
but the children should learn to use their hands, their eyes, their ears 
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and their muscles generally, particularly in the study of the common 
objects both of nature and of art that come under their daily notice : to 
rely on these powers of observation and judgment for knowledge, as they 
naturally will the more they become accustomed to use them, and thus 
to become more independent of the sway of ambitious demagogues, more 
free from the undue influence of mere authority of any kind. 

So many examples of object-lessons have been given in the second 
volume of ‘‘ Papers for the Teacher’’**—a work that ought to be in the 
hands of every educator, that I need not devote much time to that sub- 
ject here ; but I may make some suggestions towards it in passing. 
Special lessons on qualities, particularly form, color, &c., should be given 
at an early period. I think it is a common error to select objects too 
complex, or not within the reach of the child’s observation. I would 
first familiarise the child with the habit of describing such simple things 
as he knows all about from his own observation. Let us for example 
take a common clay brick. After several lessons on its form, color, 
weight, and all its sensible qualities, such as can be observed in the 
school-room, Ict the class be taken to a brick wall in process of building, 
and there made to observe the use and manner of laying bricks. At 
another time let them go to the brick-yard, and trace the material from 
the bed of clay through the various processes of manufacture to the fin- 
ished brick ; and either on the spot, or in t'e school room, each pupil 
should be made to tell correctly and carefully all he has seen and learned. 

At another time, suppose a common plain blackwalnut school table is 
the object of study. The qualities of the table, the structure, or mode 
of combination of its parts, its uses, the materials of which it is com- 
posed, compared with other kinds of wood, specimens of which should 
be collected by the pupils and preserved for future !essons in the natural 
history of the tree, are subjects which will require many lessons contin- 
ued through many days. In pursuing still further the study of a table, 
let the teacher on a pleasant day take his school or class into the forest, 
to find the tree from whose wood a blackwalnut table is manufactured. 
When the tree is found, she may proceed to ask questions, calling atten- 
tion to the size, form and color of the trunk, the surface, marking and 
texture of the bark, and, tearing that off, of the underlying wood, the 
arrangements, direction, size, ramification, &e of the branches, the form, 
surface and venation of the leaf, and all the numerous characteristics in 
their season of the bud, flower and fruit. hese observations must be 
made at several different times, as the tree changes in its foliage and its 
 * Since writing this Essay T have received the new work on & Object-Lessons ” by N x 
Calkins; a work which I would earnes‘ly recommend to every teacher, especially those of 
Primary Fehools. Sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for $1, by Uarper & Brothers, N, Y. 
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organs of fructification, Let the pupils also see a tree felled. Some of 
them may perhaps be able to tell why it falls in a certain direction. Let 
them count the rings formed by the annual suspension of growth, but 
let their curiosity to know the cause of these rings be kept in suspense 
till the opportunity is afforded of showing by a series of experiments 
how a tree grows. Let them visit a saw-mill and a joiner’s or cabinet 
maker’s shop, and the whole process of making lumber and working it 
up be traced from the log to finished table. But let specia! care be taken 
not to crowd too many things hefore the child’s mind in one day; and let 
him tell frequently what he has learned before he forgets it. The same 
lessons should be talked about and repeated with such variations, improve- 
ments and addititions as seem desirable, till the pupil has become quite 
familiar with the object of study, and can, unaided even by a question, 
go through with a full and eorreet account of it. 

A knowledge of individual things, must precede a general knowledge 
of a class, but closely following upon a careful observation of objects, 
comes their classification into groups, possessing certain characteristics 
in common, ‘The groups again may be combined into classes according 
to still more general characteristics. Books are abundant furnishing ex- 
cellent illustrations of systematic classifications in natural objects, par- 
ticularly in botany, thovgh the teacher will find very little in books to aid 
him in the classification of common manufactured objects. But every 
teacher may and should form for himself a syllabus, comprising « skel- 
eton classification of objects to be studied, and some hints indicating the 
order and character of the questions to be proposed. The classification 
should be according to some natural method. It should embrace such 
objects as are most common, such as will best illustrate general truths 
and give the pupil the opportunity of cultivating a knowledge and ready 
appreciation of sensible qualitics and relations, The teacher’s syllabus 
should not be shown to pupils, but they should be encouraged to observe 
resemblances and form their own classifications. 

Suppose a brick is the first object taken up: tiles would naturally be 


ging to the same group, then stone and earthern ware, 


suggested as belong 
mortars, some paints, &e., which would form Cifferent groups of a family 
of earths. Some articles of iron may then be studied, always in the 
same slow, careful, detailed, thorough manner, as a nail, a bolt, a horse- 
shoe, a flat-iron, a fire-shovel, a stove. Again, articles of brass, of tin, 
of lead, may be noticed and grouped, each kind of metal by itself, but 
all being combined into a larger group of manufactured metallie objects ; 
and belonging, with the earths, to a still more comprehensive class, the 
mineral kingdom. 

A plain school room table might for some time oceuny the pupil’s at- 
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tention. Ue way then be desired to observe the differences and resem- 
blances between this and those he sees at home. Then a chair might be 
studied, a desk and seat, a book-case, &e. The pupil may then point 
out the characteristics common to all these; as their being of wood, 
being articles of furniture, being made by a joiner. Each pupil may be 
desired to tell what articles at home belong to the same group, and to 
describe them. 

Textiles may at another time be taken up, and after studying cotton, 
linnen and hemp fabrics in all their variety of forms, and showing their 
relationship and vegetable origin, the child will see that they are another 
grovp under the class of vegetable manufactured objects. Wool, in its 
various manufactured forms, will be seen to have some resemblance to 
the last group, bat to ciifer from it in the important fact that it is of 
animal origin, and belongs, on that account, rather to the family of ob- 
jects manufactured of leather, hair, horn, feathers, &c., and to the same 
class as another group comprising milk, butter, cheese, certain oils, &e. 

Classification may also be made without reference to material, but with 
reference to the uses of objects; as tools for the different trades ; arti- 
cles of dress ; articles of food, &c. Perhaps still other methods of clas- 
sification, may be devised according to the fancy of the teacher or of the 
pupils. After thus synthetically building up classes of objects, they 
should be analytically represented on the board pictorially ; and also on 
a table or the floor with the real objects. If not convenient to present 
objects for study in a scientifically systematic order, care should be taken 
at least in these pictorial and real arrangements, to direct attention to 
the qualities and circumstances most important in forming groups and 
classes. ‘The pupil will, with very little aid from the teacher, see the 
difliculty of arranging objects with reference to unessential qualities, and 
thus of himself infer the necessity of distinguishing between these and 
essential qualities. 

In connection with these lessons, and forming an essential part of the 
plan, the pupil should be taught to draw. Instruction in this art should 
be given along with his earliest lessons in objects. Ie will not perhaps 
be able to draw all the objects he studies ; but the teacher, so lar as he 
can do so consistently with thoroughness, should require him to draw 
outlines of all the simple foims he studies. The letters, figures and 
geometrical forms must of course be drawn as they are learned. 

An exercise in moulding forms in clay, wax, snow or other plastic sub- 
stance, may be adopted to give skill to the hands and to assist in fixing 
more definitely in the mind a precise idea of the forms of cubes, prisms, 
spheres, and all mathematical solids, which, as well as other simple forms 
may be moulded in clay, and then drawn upon the slate or board. 
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Some discipline too may be given to mechanical and constructive skill, 
by a proper direction of their choice of plays and games, and by fur- 
nishing the pupils with small wooden blocks shaped like bricks or like 
the courses of an arch; also small beams, boards, window and door 
frames of corresponding dimensions, that they may exercise themselves 
in building walls and arches for miniature houses, bridges and other 
structures. Every one has observed how fond little children are of build- 
ing playhouses, even of such rude materials as brick-bats, bits of boards 
and earthern ware, brush and leaves. A little attention on the part 
of the skillful teacher will develop in these plays a much neglected, 
though most useful faculty. 

Along with common object lessons and natural history, and accessory 
in part to them, but still previous to the introduction of letters, there 
may be taught something of arithmetic and geography, some few of the 
more obvious facts of natural philosophy, chemistry and astronomy. 
But an observed knowledge of facts in abundance, should precede any 
attempts at theorizing. 

The study of geography, instead of beginning as is usual, with the 
whole world—which even mature scholars cannot fully comprehend— 
should begin, just after a shower, with the rills and miniature lakes, bays, 
capes, islands, &c., found in the nearest field. The rills should be 
traced to the nearest stream and the whole yalley of the latter studied, 
from its source in some spring to its junction with a larger stream, and 
as far as the range of the child’s observation extends. The child should 
be made to observe, in its incipiency, the washing of earth, which, so 
insignificant within the range of a limited observation, produces in the 
ageregate, such mighty effects in the structure of the earth’s surface. 
The study of geography should proceed no faster than the pupil can 
draw the maps illustrating the subject. These may begia with the school 
room, a plan of which, showing the arrangements of the furniture, may 
be the first lesson. They may then extend to the whole house snd school 
grounds, the street and adjacent lots, and so on embracing by a gradual 
extension, the whole neighborhood, which should be walked over many 
times, the distances measured by counting the steps, and notes taken of 
the fields or lots, streets or roads, hills, hollows, springs, streams and 
their rainy-day branches, mines, cliffs, houses and whatever of interest 
may exist in the district. This thoroughly understood, the geography of 
books may be studied with much greater success. 

I need not speak of physical education generally. Its wants are 
pretty well understood, though I regret to say, very little attended to. 
3ut I would call attention to one branch of the subject, The cultiva- 
tion of the vocal powers. How many persons suffer through life for want 
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of power to speak so as to be heard across a street. How many are de- 
ficient in the physical ability to produce those musical sounds that go so 
far towards making our enjoyment of life. Wow many indeed go down 
to an early grave, ‘he victims of pulmonary complaints, brought on by 
neglecting to give early and efficient training to the lungs and vocal or- 
gans. The child should be taught to keep his lungs expanded ; to ex- 
ercise his voice by gradual but not too great exertion in producing sounds 
soft or strong, grave or acute, harsh or mellow, from the depths of his 
chest or from the top of his throat ; and to exercise that firm and nice 
control of it so indispensable to good singing. Words alone are insuf- 
ficient to describe the process necessary. The teacher must instruct by 
example. I fear very few teachers are qualified to instruct in this art 
as it should be taught ; but they should make it their study as much as 
they would mathematies. Jt would be well perhaps for eve-y large town 
to employ a special teacher for elocution and music, including of coarse 
the proper physical training of the vocal powers, and a clear articulation 
of the elementary sounds. But every primary school teacher should do 
what she can; and there is no doubt that with some study and practice 
on her own part, she can give the children such a training in vocal gym- 
nasties, as greatly to improve the quality and distinctness and enlarge 
the powers of the voice, and at the same time improve and invigorate the 
health. 

An important element in this course of primary education, is a cabinet 
of natural history, and of various objects of art, This cabinet need not 
be an expensive one, for the teacher, aided by the pupils, who will be 
found to engage in making collections with a success and enthusiasm 
quite astonishing to one who has never observed it,—may gradually gather 
together a valuable cabinet of specimens illustrating each of the three 
kingdoms of nature. These collections may embrace an herbarium of 
dried plants, specimens of different kinds of wood and bark, nuts and 
other imperishable fruits and seeds, from the vegetable kingdom ; stuffed 
birds and quadrupeds, insects, shells, horns, skeletons, feathers, &e. 
from the animal kingdom ; the ores, fossils and specimens of different rocks 
of the neighborhood, from the mineral kingdom ; models of colors and of 

nathematical forms, and of such objects of manufacture as time, space 
and the means and wants of the schvol from time to time seem to de- 
mani. The variety of natural objects in the cabinet may be increased 
to an indefinite extent by collecting duplicates and exchanging with other 
districts whose natural productions are different. The arranging of this 
cabinet or parts of it, after the manner before suggested, will be from 
time to time not only a discipline of the perceptions, but a most useful 
lesson in classification. 
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In every large school there should be two teachers ; and if both musi 
occupy the same room, one may be engaged in giving lessons and talking 
with classes on the floor, while the other is directing the more silent 
ope'ation of the pupils in their seats or on the board, or superintending 
their exercises and games, which should occupy much of their time out 
doors. For the young pupil, very much more than the other, needs the 
constant, watchful supervision of a wise and loving teacher to train him 
into right habits and to prevent his acquiring wrong ones. 

It is evident from this view of the character of a primary school, that 
the teacher must not be a person of inferior tuent or education, She 
may not need great leaaning, as that term is usually understood, but she 
does want a kind of cultivation, She should be far better versed in 
natural history and the kindred sciences than a majority of even the 
higher grade of teachers now are. She should possess correct habits of 
speech, skill in drawing and music, a talent for training the faculties of 
observation, comparison and generalization, and above all, that tact, so 
rare, of interesting children and encouraging them in the practice, and 
cultivating in them the growth of the social virtues and affeetions—that 
go so far toward promoting a healthy condition of society. 

With such discipline as these exercises indicate, the pupil learns to 
bring into use, on all occasions, the resources of his own mind. He is 
less a slave to books and to the dicta of others. He becomes more seli- 
reliant, and thus is better fitted to pursue a knowledge of truth untram- 
meled by a blind veneration for what he cannot understand. ‘This course 
of discipline continued to the age of cight years, will be of more value to 
the child than much longer time spent in the usual routine of school studies. 
It will fit him to go forward in the more literary processes of book in- 
struction with vastly increased speed and power, and stamp a decidedly 
marked superiority upon the character of his whole life. 


$$$ a 


In consequence of the ill construction and bad ventilation of the 
school-houses in and about London, seven thousand children, between the 
ages of five and fifteen yeurs annually lose their lives. 

Freeing is often the deeper truth—opinion the more superficial one. 

Before you denounce another for his faults, look to your own. 

Many complain that they are not appreciated properly, simply be- 
cause they are. 


Giye your first waking thoughts into the bosom of God. The first 
hour of the morning is the rudder of the day. 
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GUR SGMO0L, Sis" PEM. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 


In the August number we made some remaks upon the “Want of Unity 


in our School System,’ and advoeated the abolition of the two existing 
“ Boards of Regents,” and the eee of one efficient State Board of 


Education, The following brief articles from the N. Y. Teacher, show 


th t the same want, and the same way of remedying it, have been point- 


ed out th.re, only that much stronger ground is taken : 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

‘The want of uniformity in our system of education—or rather sys- 
tems—has for a long time engaged the attention of many of our leading 
educational men. But no definite action to reduce these systems to one, 
was had before the annual mecting of the State Teachers’ Association in 
1856. ‘Since that time the subject has been thoroughly discussed, and 
the result is the proposal, in the report given below, of provisions in the 
next amended constitution of the State. It is urged that the want of a 
unitary power in the administration of the educatianal affairs of our 
State, is the soerce of many of the evils, and of much of the iuefliciency 
in our system of education. 

“The Board of Regents, a State Roard having in charge the interests 
of academies and colleg s, and the Legislature having co-ordinate powers, 
are often in disastrous conflict.” 


[We omit the statement of facts in regard to the “16 chartered col- 


e 


leres, many of which are dead, or of no practical efficiency,’—and the 
“disastrous failures and large pecuniary losses, and damaging educa- 
tional effects experienced in the bursting of so many of the bubble schools 
started within the last twelve years,” and give the writer’s concluding 
words : | 

“Nor do the common school and academic systems work together any 
more harmoniously than the Legislature and the Board of Regents. Be- 
sides the interests of education in the Legislature being committed to the 
Committee on Schools and Colleges, men nominated and elected on po- 
litical grounds alone, and often lamentably unfit for school legislation, 
the interests of the schools are overshadowed by political and party in- 
terests, although they seem to have prominence given them by such com 
mittal. A State Board chosen in reference to schools alone, would, it is 


claimed, give unity to school legislation, and would not be so likely to be 
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jnfluenced, and rendered inactive or inefficient by the party questions of 

the day. M. P. cc.” 
REPORT TO THE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

“To the New York State Teachers’ Association : 

Your committee instructed to embody in an article the sentiment of 
Mr. Pomeroy’s Report on the Educational System of the state, propose 
the following constitutional provisions for the establishment of a State 
Board of Education, and that measures be taken for their adoption by 
the constitutional convention to be held in 1866 ; 

Art. 1, For the purpose of bringing into harmony the various parts of 
the educational systems of the State, the Legislature shall make provi- 
tion for the election of a State Board of Education, to consist of eight 
members, one from each judicial district of the State, to hold their offices 
for the term of eight years, under such provisions, that after the turst 
election one shall go out of office and one shall be elected each year ; to 
have power to elect one of their number as president of the board ; to 
appoint a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and such secreta- 
ries as may be necessary; to have entire control of all sshool legisiation 
relating to the establishment and organization of common schools, acade- 
mies, colleges and educational associations, only they shall not in any 
case interfere with the vested rights of any school or college with which 
the legis!ature may not now interfere, nor designate the text books to be 
used; to have the contro! and distribution of the income of the licera- 


ture and common school funds, and of such other moncys as the legisla- 





ture may from time to time provide by tax, or otherwise, for educational 
purposes. 

Art. 2. Said Board of Edueation shall hold annually one general busi- 
ness session not to exceed thirty days, and such extra sessions as may 
be called by the president of the board, on ap; lication of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, or of any three members of the board ; 


: * : } _ 5 
and shall receive such compensation as may be established by law. 
te 


WISCONSIN. 

“The County Superintendency recently created, is meeting with general 
favor. The editor of the Journa’ complains of the same defect we find 
in our system,—the election by the people instead of appointment by the 
State Superintendent. Want of unity in the educational system of the 
State begins to excite attention. The Journal advises the formation of 
a Board of Education haying entire control, and the alolishing of every 


existing organization claiming jurisdiction.” —New York Tercher. 
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THE MISSING LINK. 


Previous to the passage of the law creating the office of County Su- 
perintendent, one of the principal reasons—and perhaps the most logical 
one, urged in favor of the change was this :—that in the system of su- 
pervision there was a serious defect, in the great chain an important link 
wanting, between the * tate and Town Superintendents. 

To supply this missing link was no doubt the object of the framers of 
the law passed last winter, and though very many would have preferred, 
for manifold reasons, the assembly district system, the law is, so far ag 
it seems to accomplish the ostensible object, quite generally hailed, I be- 
lieve, as one step made in advance, in the matter of supervision. But 
why is it, that by the same act that supplies a new link, another one, 
perhaps quite as important in its relation to the whole chain, is broken 
with as little hesitancy, thus severing the chain itself? Why must the 
material for even a necessary part of the cuperstructure be taken from 
the base, or the former be strengthened at the expense of the latter, thus 
weakening and undermining the whole ? 

While a system of supervision which should be marked by natural 
gradations, from the people themselves, up to the head of the system in 
the State, would strike the dullest mind as likely to approach the most 
nearly to perfection ; the simple abolition of one grade of officials, and 
the mere removal of the office farther away from the people, does not so 
clearly indicate a prospective benefit to the people's schools. It may be 
said that the duties formerly belonging to the office of town superinten- 
dent, will devolve upon other town officers, and can thus be performed 
just as well. So we might say that the duties now made to belong to the 
office of county superintendent might have been performed by other 
county officers. But any one can see that in either case the expense 
would have been or will be as great or greater, while in neither case can 
the duties of the position be so well fulfilled by those elected for other 
purposes, as by those chosen solely for their peculiar fitness to oversee 
and direct the common school interests of their respective localities, and 
whose efforts will be specially directed thereto. 

Few, I think, will object to the creation of an office above that of town 
superintendent, on the ground that no such office is needed. For my part 
IT should like to see our school interests looked after by one thorough, 
zealous official in each assembly district, and I believe also in each con- 
gressional district besides ; but I should wish also to retain the town su- 
perintendency. Thousands, I believe, agree with me in this, and I feel 
pretty well assured that if proper effort were put forth, the legislature 
would hardly fail, at its next session, to restore the office of town super- 
intendent. 

PorTAGE. L. C. W. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Many years have been spent in perfecting a system of free education 
for the State of Wisconsin, and though it is far from being perfect yet, 
we have done well for a young eta demonstrating that the ques- 
tion of free and) popular ecucation has passed argument. It is as much 
a part of legislative duty to provide va means of education as it is to 
build sae me the unruly, and lay out highways for trade and travel; 
popular education is nevertheless an experiment still. We have many 
things to cat and many things to forget 

The plan of teaching pursued by our teachers is, in many cases, crude 
and imperfect. We have unnecessary studies eagerly pursued, and nec- 
essary studies neglected or forgotten. Arbitrary rules of discipline re- 
press the eager enthusiasm of youth; uncongenial studies weary the 
quick and sensitive mind ; and the labor of days is often blotted from 
the schedule of merit by an act of thoughtless glee. Too little is left to 
the experience and judgment of the teacher. 

Those who legislate tor our schools, legislate xeneral and impracticable 
theories. We can no more make an arbitary law to govern the tastes or 
habits of our scholars, than we can make a law compelling them to be 
uniform in hight, or directing the teacher to see that every scholar dyes 
his hair brown or black. 

Mathematics is an excellent science, and yet an enthusiastic mathe- 
matician is very apt to make a very indifferent teacher, Tle may revel 
in his equations and fractions, and see sublimity in cube root and geo- 
meterial progression, but he cannot make a poctical scholar appreciate 


ipt in elocution or grammar see the beauties of 





Enxclid, nov one who is : 
trigonometry and algebra. 

When our teachers are less governed—when the dictates of common 
sense supersede the dicta of a school-hoard—when text-books are select- 
ed for their excellence and simplicity, instead of the pecuniary interests 
of those who publish them, we may expect a more improved system of 

lucation than we now possess. We are improving every day, and per- 
pa s we should rather applaud the progress we have made than speculate 
upon that which we have yet to make. We have advanced rapidly for 
a young State. The birch which tortured our fathers, has departed. 


Boys are no Jonger whipped around the school-room because Solomon 


thought “TLe that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he that loveth him 
chasteneth him betimes.”” The school-desk is no longer a whipping post. 
The civilization of the age tells us that men may fight bravely, yt 
flogging is abolished in the army, and boys will make as good scholars as 
they did under the terrorism of the ferule. 

The art of teaching is the art of appreciation. ‘The teacher should 
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study the scholar before the scholar studies his teacher. A teacher can- 
not make amiad; he cannot radically change it ; he should train it in 
the most congenial paths. We don’t teach dogs to shiaties short phrases, 
nor parrots to hunt game and earry bundles in their mouths. Mathe- 
matical minds should have a mathematical training; those fond of his- 
tory should be gradually introduced to the wonders and examples of the 
past. 

We should feel proud of our whole system of popular education. May 
all our teachers, as many of them already are, be snimated with a profes- 
sional feeling, which shall lead them on constantly to look for new re- 
sults, and to make the experience of this year the practice of the next. 


m 


Isaac TELLER. 
Rolling Ground, Crawford County, Wis. 


LETTERS TO SCHOOL BOARDS—No. II. 
BY GEO. D. HUNT. 


GentLenen :—I will now call your attention to the special duties and 
qualifications of those who hold the office of School Directors and Trus- 
tees. ‘They must be acquainted with school matters, must know how a 
school should be regulated and condueted—when it is doing well, and 
when otherwise ; and in the administration of a school they should ae- 
knowledge no standard but the moral and intellectual improvemeni of the 
pupils. Those who have had some experience in teaching, and who con- 
tinue to be interested in the work of education, are thereby better quali- 
fied for school officers. No person ean be a good school officer, who does 
not take a deep interest in the proper training of the young. It is nota 
difficult task for an intelligent person to render himself acquainted with 
school economy ; and then serving ona school board is at onee an inter- 
esting and pleasant task. Good and well regulated schools will add to 
the credit and respectability of a village or city. They will raise the 
value of property, and they will offer an inducement to good people to go 
and settle in their vicinity. 

It will be asserted that few persons only are to be found who are 
qualified for the service of school supervision ; then the people must in- 
form themselves. This they can easily do by conferring with practical 
teachers, and other school boards, and watching the operations of their 
own and other schools. They may also learn much from educational 
books and journals. 

You should do all that is practicable to promote the general welfare 


and suecess of your schools. Never be satisfied without ocular evidence 
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that the pupils are acquiring useful knowledge, and benefited by their at- 
tendance. There are many ways by which you may advance the schoo! 
interest. Before the commencement of each term, see that the house is 
in proper order. Make such repairs as may be needed, and supply a suf- 
ficiency of fuel and other needed articles. A good school can not be 
kept in an uncomfortable hut, where dreary walls pain the eyesight, and 
ill-made and uncomfortable seats torture the physical system. Make the 
school room a pleasant and attractive place, then will children delight to 
assemble there, and they wil/ dearn. Tlave the room sufliciently large, 
and do 1.ot crowd too large a number of pupils upon one teacher. 

Visit and inspect your schools frequently. Do not make the excuso 
that you have not time, but take time. See for yourselves the shapes of 
things there, and do not rely upon the reports that you will often hear. 
You may often hear complaints that will be exaggerated by expectation 
of redress from you. Your discretion must supply the remedy for these. 
When you meet pupils, talk with them about their studies, and inspire 
them with a respect for their teachers. When you visit your schools a 
brief exhortation or a few remarks to the pupils (though delivered in a 
homely style) will be a more efficient agent of discipline than any thing 
that teachers can contrive. And it will havea magical effect in stimu- 
lating both teachers and pupils to persevere in their respective duties. 
What should be the substance of the remarks or exhortation, you will 
readily understand. It is also your duty to second your teachers in all 
reasonable and necessary regulations. If the public have not evidence 
that you approve and sustain the operations of your teachers, their ad- 
ministration will be paralyzed, and your school will bea failure. A king 
on his throne, without a wise and eflicient parliament, and judicious 
counselors, is utterly powerless ; and so is a teacher who is not upheld 
by an intelligent and attentive Board. If you at all times treat your 
teachers respectfully, the public will have more confidence in them, and 
the pupils will more willingly receive instruction from them, and more 
freely comply with their regulations. 

Learning will not prosper where there is not good discipline. .And 
with your sanction discipline is easy. Insubordination that a teacher 
can not control should not be tolerated ; it should forfeit the privilege of 
the scheol. You may at times be obliged to stand between your teachers 
and some foolish and unwise parents, and you may receive some vituper- 
ations from them for doing your duty ; but if you neglect it and do not 
maintain your integrity, you may countenance incipient crime, which 
when ripened, will make business for police officers and criminal! courts. 
You will be lucky indeed if you never hear any complaints against your 
teachers, and you will be more lucky if you know how to dispose of all 
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the charges that will be made. It will not always be best to give counte- 
nance to complaints, and assurance of redress to alleged grievances. I 
will be necessary to dismiss many of them with a rebuke for impertinence. 
You will do well always to consider the motive of those who are forward 
to make complaints ; and you should require them to be distinct and spe- 
cific in their charges. Require them to be sustained by disinterested 
witnesses. Remember too, that those who are boldest to find fault with 
the policy of a school are generally th se who know least about school 
economy. Love for children is often stronger than judgment, and under 
its influence parents imagine their children to be impersonations of all 
that is lovable and innocent, and are blind to their faults. Some think 
their teachers show partiality, others will think them too tyrannical, and 
others that their children are kept back from the higher classes. But 
wise teachers will see these things in their true light, and estimate them 
accordingly. And such controversies as some will be disposed to enter 
into you may easily decide or at least discourage. 

To promote and preserve harmony in your schools, and look after their 
general welfare. will often be a pleasant task, and an act of genuine be- 
nevolence. You may at times be involved in controversies with some of 
your short sighted and penurious citizens ; then you have only to be on 
the side of justice, and contemplate the respectablility of your village or 
city, and the general improvement of its youth, and your position will 
then be better than that of your whimpering neighbors. 





TENDENCIES OF MUSIC. 

While it is generally conceded that the tendency of the ordinary drama 
is to demoralize, experience proves that music, even when it is not of the 
highest order, purifies and elevates. Need we say that there is evidence 
of this in the recollection of every intelligent person? Nowhere has the 
experiment been tried but it has proved eminently successful. In several 
of the German States the people have their children instructed in musie 
as carefuily as in reading or writing. Those found not to have a good 
voice are taught to play on some instrument or other ; generally which- 
ever kind they prefer themselves ; so that it is rare, for example, to meet 
with an Austrian—that is, one brought up in Austria proper—who is not 
a musician, vocal or instrumental ; generally both. There are other 
states in which this is ridiculed as effeminate. Such is the case in Bo- 
hemia. But, if we compare the Bohemians with the Austrians, we shall 
find that the latter are vastly more brave as well as moral—than the 
former. Still more musical than the Austrians are the Tyrolese, and 
they are still braver, sobercr, and more industrious in proportion. 
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TOR MOME GIRGLE. 





A Nosie Sentiuent.—The patriots of the Revolution never uttered 
a more noble sentiment than Gov. Sprague, of Rhode Island, expressed 
when he said: ‘‘ Wealth is useless unless it promotes the public welfare, 
and life itself but a bauble unless it ministers to the honor and glory of 
our country.” The nobility of this sentiment is attested by the fact that 
Governor Sprague, who is the wealthiest man in New England, has given 
from his personal fortune immense sums to promote the cause of the 
Union, and has periled his life in the foremost ranks of the army upon 
the field of battle. 

Apvice To THE Huspanp.—We often read ‘ Advice to a young wife.” 
Now I think a little advice to the husband is not out of place. Mr. Hus- 
band, just let me advise you to notice kindly your wife’s little attentions 
and efforts to promote your comfort. Don’t take them all as a matter of 
course, and pass them by : at the same time being very sure to notice 
any omission of what you consider her duty to you. Do not treat her 
with indifference, if you would not scar and poison her heart, which 
watered by kindness, would, to the latest day of your existence, throb 
with sincere affection. 

Goop Nature.—Good nature is a gem that shines brightly wherever 
itis found. It cheers the darkness of misfortune and warms the heart 
that is callous and cold. In social life who has not seen and felt its in- 
fluence? Don’t let little matters ruffle you. Nobody gains anything 
by being cross and crabbed. Ifa friend has injured you—if the world 
goes hard, if you want employment and can’t get your honest dues, or 
fire has consumed, or water swallowed up the fruits of many years of 
hard toil—or your faults magnified, or enemies have traduced, or friends 
deceived, never mind ; don’t get mad with anybody; don’t abuse the 
world or any creature ; keep good natured, and our word for it all will 
come right. The soft south wind and the genial sun are not more effec- 
tual in clothing the earth with verdure and sweet flowers of spring, than 
is good nature in adorning the hearts of men and women with blossoms 
of kindness, happiness and affection—those flowers, the fragrance of 
which ascends to Heaven. 

Ir is just as much a duty to preserve health as it is to worship God ; 
and just as surely a sin to violate the laws of health as it is to lie, cheat, 
steal, or murder. 

Ir a man lacks health, let him be ever so ambitious in any direction, it 
is all unavailing, he can accomplish nothing, and the great aim and end 
of his life is defeated. 
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GRAMMATICAL AND GRITIGARL. 


indi 
> 


CRITICISM ON THE PUNCTUATION OF THE SEPT. NO. 


BY W. HOLT, WAUPACA. 





So great is the difference among our best authors and most accurate 
writers touching the subject of puntuation, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to lay down a set of rules which can be relied upon as absolute authority, 
or a correct standard. Some very accurate and polished writers use few 
commas, while others equally accurate and polished use very many. The 
comma is far more frequently used than all the other characters taken 
together, and it is in the proper use of this character that we find the 
greatest diversity of opinion and practice. The most common error is a 
too frequent use of it. Many writers and more compositors use it so 
very frequently as to lead to the supposition that the commas are kept 
in a box like a sand box, and sprinkled promiscuously over the manu- 
script. Another error—not often committed—consists in scarcely using 
it atall; thereby subjecting the reader to severe trials of his length of 
wind. 

We cannot ignore its use, nor should we use it so frequently as to 
break up and spoil a composition by the sudden stops, jerks and pauses 
necessary to be made in order to notice all the crooks and quirks of some 
bungler in punctuation. The other pauses, as the ; semicolon, : colon, 
— dash, ? ! interrogation and exclamation points, . period &c., are less 
frequently used ; and therefore not so difficult of disposition. It may 
be here remarked, that, latterly, many of our best writers and composi- 
tors use the dash in the place of the comma frequently. To such an ex- 
tent has this practice been carried and by so high authority, that its use 
may be considered as fully established. Not that the dash has super- 
seded the comma, but may be used at times in its place. 

In criticising the punctuation of the Sept. No. of the Journal, I do 
not flatter myself that any criticisms I shall make will be wholly infalli- 
ble ; but a few errors there are which I will point out : 

Page 68, head line, Earnestness should have a. after it ; 7th line, no 
, after under ; 12th line, a, after one; 21st line, no, after work. P. 
69, 13th line, a, after Darley ; 14th line, a, after Angelo ; 15th tine, a 
, after Mozart, and Beethoven ; 5th line from the bottom, a, after at ; 
3d line from the bottom, a; after compensation. P. 70, Ist line, no, 
after frivolity. Rule: The sense of a passage often requires a pause in 
reading, when u-age does not allow the insertion of a point in writing ; 
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as, ‘‘ IIe woke | to die” ;—“Our schemes of thought in childhood | are 
lost in those of youth.’’ (Wells’ Grammar, page 195.) 8th line, no, 
after weary ; same rule ; 8th line, a , after difficulties ; 11th line, a ; 
instead of a, after blame ; 13th line, no, after times and spirit ; 21st 
line, a , after idle; 23d line, no , after term; 27th line, no , after teacher; 
30th line, a , after attention, because the sentence is complete ; P. 72, 
12th line, no, after appointed. P. 73, 23d line, a . after Fox Lake; 
29th line; a , after Seymour ; 3d line from bottom, same page, a, after 
Cheney and Warren. P. 74, first line of first resolution, a, after Fond 
du Lac second resolution, 2d line, a ; after schools. P. 75, second reso- 
lution, a , after Amory ; fourth resolution, a ; after Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, and Chicago ; 20th line, a, after resolutions; 30th line, a, after 
allowed and law ; 39th line, a, after Pradt. P. 76, 19th line, a ; after 
Mineral Point. P. 75, 16th line, a , after Legislature. P. 79th, 23d 
line, a , after schools, and a ; after teaching in next line. P. 80, 10th 
line, a, after out. P. 82, 8th line, no, after time ; 10th line, no, after 
county. P. 83, 6thline, no, after board ; 13th line, no , after Journal; 
15th line, no , after directors ; 17th line, no, after given ; 25th line, no 
, after organized ; 36th line, a, after yet ; bottom line, a, after June, 
in each case, and 1855. P. 84, 6th line, a ; after schools. P. 88, 3d 
line, a, after visiting. P. 89, bottom, no, after but. P.90, 3d line, a, 
after good ; 11th line, a, after has ; 16th line, no, after consequences; 
18th line, no , after carelessness. P. 92, 3d line, a, after salary; 5th 
line, no , after salaries ; 10 line no, after salaries. P. 93, 3d line, no , 
after matter. P.96, 16th line, no, after character ; 20th line, no, after 
denied. P. 97, 14th and 15th lines, no, after companies, and hollow. 
P. 98, bottom, a, afterus. P. 100, in the notice of Blackwood, a , 
after cover. P.101, several commas omitted, at the bottom, after Mil. 
H.S., M. F.C., &c, and one in place of a period, after F., last 
column. Last p. of cover, a , omitted after Platina and ¢ilver. 
[There should be a comma after Silver, but there was not room for it 
probably. There should be no comma after Platina. ] 

I have now passed over the Journal proper, and noticed the errors in 
punctuation as they have appeared to me. I do not claim to have noticed 
all, neither do I claim that all those pointed out are infallibly errors, 
The use of the comma is, in many cases, purely a matter of taste; and 
as was stated in the prefatory remarks, the most common fault with 
writers and compositors is a too frequent use of it. In my criticisms I 
have been governed mainly by rules laid down by Brown, Welis, and 
others ; and by a judgment founded upon observing the punctuation of 
our most correct authors. I hope others more competent to the task have 
given the same subject their attention, as it is one of no minor im- 
portance. 
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[ We think some of Mr, Holt’s criticisms are not tenable ; and if some 
of our readers do not take up the subject, we propose tu dissuss it in a 
a future number.—Epr. | 


BY W. M. COLBY, SUMMIT. 
Page 70, line 14 from bottom, comma after “ teacher;” Clark’s Gr., 
p. 286, R. 8—or 285, R. 4. P.71, line 4, a comma after “ thought;” 
Green’s Gr., p. 207, R. 1. P. 72, line 14, expunge the comma and in- 
sert wud, after “arithmetic.” P. 80, line 11, the parenthesis should in- 
elude the comma; Gr. of English Gr’s, p. 802. P. 81, line 11 from 
bottom, a semicolon should take the place of the ecphonome, or note of 
exclamation: Gr. of Eng. Gr’s, p. 800. P. 93, liue 3, expunge the com- 
ma, after matters ; Green’s Gr., p. 209, R. 1. P. 99, line 22, a comma 
should be placed after “ meeting’; Gr. of Gr’s, p. 778, R. 14; Clarke’s 
Gr., p. 285, R. 4. 


CRITICISM ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE SEPT. NO, 


BY W. M. COLBY. 

Page 72, middle line, with should be used in place of “by.” P. 74, 
‘Steven's’ should read Stevens’, as the proper form of the possessive 
ease. P. 75, line 17 from bottom, for ‘‘ consideration”’ read considered, 
or wifered for consideration. Same page, line 8 from bottom, insert of 
the after “revision.” P. 83, line 15 from bottom, ‘ contemplated” I 
think superfluous. P. 97, line 9, definite article the needed before ‘ Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

BY G. D. HUNT. 

Title-page, (cover) for “‘M. E. Marsh,” read S.E Marsh. Same page, 
for ‘‘ No. 2,” read No. 3. P. 60, line 7, the article a is omitted after 
“with ;”’ line 17, for ‘ shall,’”’ read will. P. 72, line 9, article the omit- 
ted before “State.” P. 75, line 30, ‘consideration,’ [corrected as 
above.] 2. 82, line 3, article a is omitted before ‘‘recent;’’ same line, 
for ‘‘ States,” read State. P.97, line 5, on omitted before “first day;”’ 
line 9, the omitted, [as noticed above. ] 

[ Mr. Hunt also notices the word “ complemented,” p. 97 at the bottom. 
It it used in the sense of filled out, or completed. It is not in the Die- 
tionary. We used it, not with the intention of coining a new word, and 
are not aware whether it has any authority. But all new words must 
have a beginning—-while it is very proper to challenge them, wheu they 
make their appearance. | 

BY W. HOLT. 

Title-page, “‘M. E. Marsh” and Stevens’ Point,”’ [criticised as above; 
also “ Stevens’ Point,” on pp. 72, 74 and 100.] P. 81, lines 4and5 
would read more smoothly, to make “read each,’’ each read, and to 
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omit “however.” [However refers to the preceding assertion that ‘the 
exercises were chiefly of a practical character,’’ and implies that the 
Essays were theoretical—that is, not exemplifications of the matter treat- 
ed upon.] Same page, line 4 from bottom, “was ’”’ should be were, to 
agree with the nominatives ‘coldness and apathy.”’ P. 91, line 7, “Su- 
perintendents’”’ is put in the possessive case—why?”’ [Because it 
possesses ‘‘ making,’ which is used as a verbal noun, although having 
at the same time the governing power of the verb. See Bullion’s Gr., 
p. 78, @ 462, and p. 172, ¢ 840.] P. 98, bottom line, ‘‘ merely ” would 
be be better before “say.” P. 100, line 10, ‘“‘academy”’ improperly di- 
vided. 


THE SPELLING IN SEPT. AND OCT. NOS. 


No one pointed out more than “five”? words mis-spelled in the Sep- 
tember number. The only one that would be likely to mislead, is ‘‘ char- 
acterise”’ for characterize, (p. 71, line 6.) See October No., p. 124, 
Class IV. 

Mr. Cnas. B. Skinner, of Colebrook, Waushara Co., furnishes the 
longest list of mis-spelled words in the Oct. No, as follows: 

P. 105, line 18, “‘ baptized,” (Class IV;) p. 106, line 16, ‘ calipashes,” 
(Class VIII;) same page, line 3 from bottom, ‘bouquet,’ (Class IX;) 
p. 107, line 19 from bottom, “immovable,” (Class X;) p. 113, line 4 
from bottom, “Superintendents;” p. 116, line 5 from bottom, “ thought- 
lessness,”’ (Class 1;) p. 121, lines 2 and 12 from bottom, “artisan,”’ 
(Class IV;) p. 125, line 13 from bottom, “ admissible,’’ (Class XI;) p. 
151, line 17 from bottom, ‘‘ Daughaday,”’ (Class III.) 

The foregoing nine words are unequivocally mis—spelled, and all are 
examples of words liable to be spelled wrong. We refer them therefore 
to the proper classes on pp. 123 and 124, of the same number, or in the 
next article of this number, ‘ Centre,” noted also by Mr. Skinner and 
by other correspondents, is an admissible spelling for those who prefer it. 
Mr. S. also points out various omissions of letters, and some cases in 
which a wrong word or a wrong form of a word is used. ‘These last 
would come under the head of grammatical errors. It may here he re- 
marked, once for all, that when there is a blank where a letter or letters 
ought to be, it is not an error in spelling, but an indication that the let- 
ters do not “show,” or have “ dropped out,” or have been “ pulled out.” 
These are mechanical accidents which proof reading cannot prevent—par- 
ticularly the two last. ‘‘ Adams’s,”’ p. 136, (objected to by Mr. S.,) is 
that venerable gentleman’s own way of spelling his name, and has 
authority. Some on the other hand object to “ Lewis’,”’ (p. 132 middle, ) 
but it is a matter in which usage differs. 
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FOR TITE SPELLING BOOK. 


Last month we suggested a plan for making a manuscript spelling- 
book, for a teacher’s use, by classifying those words most liable to be 
mis-spelled. We add a few more classes : 

Crass IX. Miscellaneous words, of Irregular Spelling—many of 
them of French origin. 

Bouquet, people, parterre, debut, millinery, hypocrisy, oxygen, &c. 

Crass X. Words which drop or retain the final e, when taking an 
additional syllable, according to the Rules of Spelling, and exceptions : 

Immovable, sensible, judgment, abatement, peaceful, awful, moving, 
argument, &c. 

Crass XI. Words ending in able or ible : 

Movable, admissible, censurable, intelligible, invincible, conceivable, 
equable, &e. 

Cuass XII. Words withie and ei (ei after ec, and sometimes s): 

Believe, receive, reprieve, besiege, deceive, sieve, seize, &c. 

Crass XIII. Words in regard to which good authorities differ : 

Centre, defence, offense, traveller, skeptic &c. 
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THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Mccu has been said and written, of late, on this subject. And yet, 
after all the importance thrown around it by educators, men capable of 
knowing its importance, there exists, in many parts of our State, a most 
lamentable indifference in regard to it. Even in many of our villages, 
where external appearance is scrupulously consulted, internal arrange- 
ment is much disregarded. 

There are but very few who seem to realize that the structure of the 
school room has anything to do with the formation of the mental habits 
of the children, confined day after day, within it. Indeed, many seem 
to forget that the mind is a principle of habit at all, and hence have but 
little concern about the influences brought to bear upon it. There is a 
vague idea that the mind of the child must, necessarily, conform to cer- 
tain principles, of its own accord, and by the force of its own action, no 
matter what its surroundings. But surely this is a great mistake. Sur- 
rounding influences have as much to do in forming the mental habits of 
the child, as in shaping the course of manhood. Who has not felt, more 
or less, the force of circumstances, in shaping his course of life? And 
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where is the man whose habits, physical, mental, or religious, have not 
been very materially affected by his surroundings in life ? 


The most common fault, I think, in the structure of school houses, is 
what is termed the “long seat”? system. This is very common in our 
rural districts. Children are huddled together, six or eight on a seat, 
and then required to study! It isimpossible. I do not believe that one 
in ten of those who call themselves men and women, could study under 
the same circumstances. How can children study, when they are neces- 
sarily interrupted, every fzw minutes? Every class that is called to recite, 
creates a perfect confusion throughout the school. One or two, leaving 
a seat, disturb all the others on that seat. 


Suppose a scholar to be studying a lesson. The powers of his mind 
are just being concentrated on it, and he is beginning to think, when, all 
of asudden, ‘ Let me out,” or, “Let me in,’ scatters his thoughts to 
the winds. Again and again he resumes his study, and as often he is 
interrupted. Is it surprising that a child, under such circumstances, 
can not hold his mind to his lesson? How many men or women, in so- 
ciety generally, would have sufficient mental discipline to co it, were 
they to take the child’s place? I apprehend but few. And not one 
man in ten, or one child in a hundred, can be taught the habit of mental 
concentration and continual application, with such surroundings. 


But what is a school for, if it be not to teach children to think? The 
mere knowledge of the branches pursued, is but a secondary matter. 
It is the development and power of mind, that we should strive to secure. 
And whatever means the teacher needs to enable him to turn out men 
and women of mental strength and correct moral cu'ture, should be 
cheerfully furnished. And when the expense of a good, convenient 
school room is but little, if any, more than that of an inconvenient one 
—one that tends to murder rather than educate the pupils confined within 
it, surely it is a great wrong, by mere indifference, to deprive the chil- 
dren of that means of improvement. 

Will not school officers look more closely to this matter? Many dis- 
tricts are losing much, yearly, for the want of a few dollars in bettering 
the internal structure of their school house. I heard a teacher remark, 
last week, “If those seats had been fixed, last fall, I could have earned 
the district from fifty to a hundred dollars more than I have, and have 
done it easier than what Ihave done.” ‘Ten dollars would have “ fixed” 
the seats, I presume ; and there would have been a gain by the district, 
of at least forty dollars. This is not an isolated case. A man can al- 
ways do more with a good tool than he can with a poor one. Hi. 

Lyons, Walworth Co., August 20, 1861. 
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BETTER SCHOOL HOUSES. 


In many parts of the West there is a decided demand for better school 
houses. It is time that all the old structures—rude and inconvenient — 
should pass away, and make room for more neat and better adapted 
buildings of modern times. School-houses should not be the last to show 
the improvements of a country. But it is often the case in wealthy and 
growing communities that the school-house is the last building recon- 
structed in such ample proportions and style as to be in harmony with 
the improved condition of the country. This does not show the true 
spirit of intelligence—or even exhibit ordinary sagacity ; for an intelli- 
gent and far-seeing community will look first after the education of the 
children, The condition of a school-house and the school in a neighbor- 
hood reveals more of the character of that neighborhood than is generally 
supposed. In many districts, the people are abundantly able to 
build, but they do not seem to feel the need. We hope they will arouse 
the:iselves at once, and that many new school houses will be the result. 
—Northwestern Home and Schoo! Journal, 





OUR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


In all our travels we have found but very few that should not be in- 
dicted and burnt! Small, pent up, unventilated, and furnished with 
back-breaking benches, they are as uninviting to the child as a prison, 
and should never be entered with either its own or any intelligent parent’s 
consent. But this is not all; the exterior is almost universally repul- 
sive. Think of an old bald red school-house, when there are so many 
pleasing forms and colors that are just about as cheap. Think too of 
the location of most of our school-houses—stuck down in some low, 
quaggy spot, where it is impossible for children to be healthy, or up in 
bold relief on some barren knob, without a suitable enclosure, and with- 
out cither a shade tree or a flower-bed any where near, There it stands 
—the old red, or unpainted shanty—reared by stupid, stingy tax-payers, 
who see the advantage of building good barns for their horses, but crip- 
ple the bodies, and cramp, and stint, and disease the minds of their 
children, because they have no apparent cash value in the market !—a 
humiliating evidence of the short-sighted folly of the parents of our 
youth, and a burning shame and disgrace to the barbarian sentiment of 
the country.— Wisconsin Farmer. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


FIX THE SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The communication on this subject by H., directs attention to an important 
matier. Where poor school houses cannot at present be replaced by better ones, 





they can at least be made more comfortable. Nothing is more indicative of the 
state of education, and we may say of civilization, in a disirict, than the usual 
condition of the school-house. 

The two things most likely to be neglected, are the providing of suitable seats 
and the means of ventilation. Our correspondent’s remarks, with the articles 
appended, may suflice for the present on the former point. In regard to the latter, 
we would observe that scholars generally suffer from nothing at school so much 
as from a want of fresh air to breathe; and unfortunately the better the school- 
house, the worse the difficulty in questiin, as a general rule. If the school- 
house is so old and dilapidated, so full of cracks and crannies as to be deemed al- 
most untit to use, then the chances are that the children will get some fresh air, 
though they may suffer a little in severe weather, from cold. But if in a zeal for 
making the house “tight and warm,” these inlets of health are carefully closed, 
then look out for langour, head-aches and a plenty of “ colds.” 

The first thing then the school-board should do, if there is no provision already 
made, is to make a way for the vitisted atmosphere of the school-room to escape, 
and for pure air to find an entrance. For the former purpose, let a hole be cut 
through the ceiling, (at the opposite end of the room from the atove,) from a foot 
to eighteen inches square, according to the size of the room,—through which the 
impure air will rise into the attic, and escape slowly through the roof. This 
opening should be cased, and the casing rise a foot or two into the attic, thus 
forming a better draught. It should also have alid or cover, opening with hinges, 
It is much better however to continue the tube through the roof, and place one 
of Emerson’s ventilatcrs on the top, or even such an apparatus as is used to insure 
the draught of a stove pipe passing through the roof. Or, if the ventilating tube 
enters a flue built alongside the chimney flue, and separated from it by a thin 
partition, a tolerable draught will be secured. 

The best way to admit fresh air, is not by opening windows, at top or bottom, 
but by allowing it to enter an air chamber, made ot sheet-iron, surrounding the 
stove, except at the door end, perforated at the top, and communicating with the 
atmosphere outside by a tube passing beneath the floor if practicable, and of as 
great cupacity as that at the top of the room. 

With this arrangement, as soon as a fire is kindled in the stove, and the air in 
the air-chamber is warmed and rarefied, it will begin to 1ise through the orifices 
at the top, (which should be equal in amount to the large tubes,) aud thus warm 
the room. Until the scholars assemble, andthe room is warm, and the air viti- 
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ated, the tube or ventilator at the top of the room may be kept closed, but after- 
wards opened; all which can easily be managed by having a cord with a pully 
attached to the lid. 

This is not the most perfect mode of veutilation, but it is not expensive, and 
can easily be introduced into any school-house, and will be found reasonably ef- 
fective. The air-chamber should be at least six inches each way from the stove. 

A QUESTION ASKED AND ANSWERED. 

Editor ¢f the Journcl :—What is the evidence that more suitable persons for 
for County Superintendents, are likely to be found in the towns than in the 
country? Such seems to be the opinion expressed in your editorial comments 
last month. An OLp Scuoon Committers Man. 

Oct. 19. 


Our correspondent well knows that it often takes three pages to answer a 
question that may be asked in three lines. We did not intend to disparage the 
country or eulogize the city. In many respects the country has the advantage, 
and may claim the superiority, But in regard to the office in question, the point 
is this: The incumbent should be a teacher and a teacher of experience, because 
he is to examine and instruct teachers. To select a clergyman, lawyer, doctor 
or any other person, of town or country, simply because a learned man, is as ab- 
surd as to elect a lawyer to examine candidates for admission to the ministry, or 
a physician to examine applicants for admission to the bar. But the Superin- 
tendent should not only be a teacher of experience, but a teacher who has ac- 
quaintance with schools of different grades, and with the literature of the pro- 
fession, and such teachers are most likely to be found in larger towns, where such 
schools exist. We had hoped therefore to see the office filled in some instances 
at least, by such men as McMynn, Conatty, Cass, Pickett, Peabody, Gaylord, 
Magoflin, etc., by teachers in short, of ripe experience and established reputa- 
tion; who have that «ind of of varied knowledge and capacity, without which 
the office will be only a kind of condensed town superintendency. We do not 
doubt that there are some persons who would make good officers, besides the 
principal teachers of our principal public schools; but we suppose no one will 
gainsay that it would be a great public benefit, if the structure and oper- 
ation of the new law and the action under it, were such as to secure the services 
of such men as we have named, 

We do not mean of course that it would be desirable for any persons to at- 
tempt to act as superintendents and teachers at the same time. To devote only 
Saturdays and vacations to the duties of the former place, would not answer the 
purpose at all, and we hope no such arrangement will any where be attempted. 

To call our best teachers into the field, would, to be sure, leave their schools 
vacant; but these vacancies could be supplied without difficulty, by calling good 
teachers from other quarters. Such persons unfortunately are not eligible as Su- 
perintendents, as they would be, if the incumbents were simply to be appointed, 
as important military officers are appointed, (or should be,) that is to say, not 
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with reference to residence or politics, but solely on the ground of experience 
and capacity. Although it might be a little humbling to our State pride, if it 
should be found necessary to call men from out of the State to take command of 
our soldiers, this would be much better than to place incompetent men in com- 
mand, and thus expose them to defeat. But the effects of placing incompetent 
men in the position of Superintendents, will be quite as disastrous. It is too late 
however to discuss this subject farther at present. The law is in force as it was 
enacted. The salaries are fixed by the Supervisors. The candidates are nomi- 
nated, and in a few days will be elected. The result will be, no doubt, as it was 
in Pennsylvania: good, bad and indifferent men will be elected, in the first in- 
stance. But if the law remains unrepealed long enough for its defects to be rem- 
edied, and for public sentiment to become properly enlightened and directed, we 
shall get the right men in the right place at last. 

We see that movements have been made in two or three counties towards desig- 
nating a candidate by an Educational Convention. This is right; and where this 
is properly done, we trust the designation of candidates by political conventions 
will be disregarded. Says the Oxford (Marquette Co.) Eapress : 

“The Teachers’ Convention of the county at their last meeting, recommended 
the person they deemed best qualified in all respects for the office; a person com- 
bining the requisites of a long experience as a successful teacher, a thorough 
practical scholarship, an untiring devotion to the cause of education, and an un- 
blemished moral character; all these together with the fact of his now standing 
at the head of the teacher’s profession of the county, furnish an array of quali- 
fications not combined in any other individual in the county.” 


“THE MISSING LINK.” 


We quite agree with our correspondent at Portage, that the Town Superinten- 
dency ought not to have been abolished, but retained for all those purposes for 
which it was originally established, except the examining and licensing of teach- 
ers. Such was the view which we expressed a year ago (in the December No.) 
The willingness to adopt the County Superintendency however, was based in part 
upon dissatisfaction with the Town Superintendency; and we have more readily 
acquiesced in the temporary abolition of the latter place, in the belief that the 
door would thus be more eflectually opened for obtaining what is now one of the 
principal desiderata of our School System—the Town Disrricz, with a single 
effective Town Board, and provision for graded schools, in place of the present 
wretched plan of single isolated districts, mixed schools, wiih scholars of all ages 
from five (and sometimes three and four) to twenty-one, and perhaps ten or fif- 
teen independent School Boards in the same town. 


Our EDITORIAL CoMMITTEE began well this year, but this month they leave us 
in the lurch. Who will send us articles for December? Don’t all write at once! 

P. 8S. We have just received an excellent article from a member of the com- 
mittee who has favored us before. 
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Mr. Warren’s Essay.—This production will be found to present a good state- 
ment of the needs and appliances of Primary Instruction. As this matter is at 
last receiving some attention among us, we hope many of our teachers will not 
only obtain such books as those prepared by Messrs. Barnard and Caikins, but 
put the instructions there given into practice. The Essay contains many good hints. 

We do not agree with Mr. Warren in his remarks about High Schools. Unless 
we have a better and more thorough and rational system of public education 
provided for our youth, not only in the primary schools, but in the schools of all 
grades, the malignant predictions of the London Quarterly will be verified. Our 
Institutions will collapse, not from the effects of the pending Rebellion, which is 
at present purifying and elevating us, but from that corruption, engendered of 
half-education, in connection with material prosperity—which had almost brought 
us to ruin, when (he present storm arose. It we are to be saved from the inher- 
ent dangers of Democracy, or a ‘‘Government by the People,” it can be only by 
giving the people a broader enlighieument and a higher culture. To this end let 
us have, us soon as may be, the best and Aiyhkest schools possible, in every neigh- 


borhood, and every corner of the land, 


Prizes are awarded, to W. M. Colby, of Summit, Waukesha Co., for the best 
criticism on the Grammar, and to W. Holt of Waupaca, for the best on the pune- 
tuation of the September number, includmg an essay on the general subject; also 
one to U. B. Skinner, of Colebrook, Waushara Co., for the best list of mis-spelled 
words in the October number. Where are cur lady critics ?—they bore off the 
first prizes awarded. 

To sive time and room we will hereaf-er, in giving references to words criticis 
ed, use simply figures separated by a colon thus-- 75 : 15, meaning page 75, line 
15, counting from the top; or thus, 56—64, meaning page 56, and line 64 count- 
ing from the bottom. Our critics will oblige us by conforming to this plan. 

Another point needs attention: criticisms to have weight or value, should be 
based upon some assigned reason or authori'y. When not so, they will hereafter 
be passed over. A half-dozen criticisms well taken and well sustained, are worth 
a whole page of mere proposed alterations with no reason assigned. In some 
eases indeed an error and its correction may be so obvious as to require no 
rule or reason to be assigned; if so, it may be omitted.. 

We would also request our critics, when they take up different subjects, to treat 
each by itself—that is not mix together criticisms on spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion ete, 

PrizeE Essays.—We offered some small prizes in the August number, for a se- 
ries of Essays on several subjects, but have had only one Essay sent to us in re- 
sponse. We did not suppose the offer would excite the cupidity of any one, ut 
we hoped it might afford a slight stimulus to some of our teachers to write a little 
for the Journal. We hereby renew the offer, and extend the time in each case 
three months. 

School officers, who are supplied with the Journal by the State Subscription, 
we shall regard as subscribers, and award them the prizes, when they send us 
the best criticisms or lists of errors. 
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MINNESOTA STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 
Through the politeness of Profi Joun OGpey, sei of the Minnesota 
Normal School at Winona, we have been favored with a printed copy of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Primary Meeting of a Stare Teachers’ Association in that young 


and hopeful Commonwealth, the substance of which give below. Our readers at 





home and abroad will be glad of such an indication of spirit and progress in our 


sister State: 





The first State Teachers’ H 


7 + DPD r 
il at Rachester, on 





nvention of Minnesota was 


the 27th and 28th days of August last Says a correspondent of the Winona Re- 


publican, * A gcod work was ‘ini’ hed, end an advance given to the educa- 
tional enterprises of our State which can but terminate in the happiest results, 
f teachers and others interested in schools and school projects, 








» the earnestness with which they 





ie zeal they manifested, gave token of ;tocome. Henee- 





forth our State will feel the influence of a unites t devoted band of edneators, 





who, labori 





g@ faithtully and hopetully, will be wen by no favor, and deterred by 
no threat.” 


ition, Mr, O. O. Baldwi 





At the tempor 








President, end President Brooks, of Hamline University, Secretary. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a constitution and by-laws, who subsequently 
reported, 

The following pe:manent officers were chosen: President—Rev. B. F. Crary, 
D.D., St. Paul. Vice President—Presideat A. D. Williams, Wa-ioja. Secre- 
— T. Jones, Mantorville. Treasurer—O. O. Baldwin, Roches'er, Mana- 

cers—T F. Thickstun, Hastings, Chairman; Prof. Tanner, Fairbaul:: A. M. 
Sten: Iman, Rochester; Pres’t J. Brooks, Red Wing; Prof John Oedee, Winona. 


s: Common Schools; 





Commit'ces were appointed on each of the following subject 


Normal Schoois; Text Books. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES—NORMAL SCHOOLS 
The commit:ee on Normal Schools reported, through Prof. Ogden, chairman 


the following resolutions, which after some discussion, were adopted : 





Ist. That we regard teaching a profe-sion, requiring as much special prepara- 
tion on the part of its members, as that of Law, Medicine, or Divinity. 

2nd. ‘That we regard Normal Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries sus‘ained by 
the State, an indispensable agency for fitting teachers for their duties, and in 
duilding up an effic ent system of Commen Schools 


lelight the recoguition of the above p 





8d. That we hail with « 


yrzanie law of the State, and the ear 





shment of a Normal School in our 


midst. 


Ath. That we believe it to be for the highest good of the profession, and for the 
safety aud success of our common schools, that tue Legislaiure sustain this school 
a) 


appropriations, 


pt 


y necess: 





REPORTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The committee on Common Schools presented, through President Brooks, a 
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report, of which the following are the resolutions, the first having reference o 
the “whereas” of the preamble: 

Resolved, 1st. That in order to secure the above result there should be an ef- 
fective school law; teachers, thoroughly trained and generously paid; rigid and 
impartial examination of the qualifications of teachers; entire competency in 
all school officers for the duties they have to discharge; and generous appropri. 
ations of means by the State. 

2d. That Christian morality being the basis of all true progress, its exponent, 
the Bible, should be read daily in the schools. 

3d. That the frequent change of teachers should be avoided as much as 
possible. 

4th. That children under six years of age should not be admitted into the dis- 
trict schoois. 

5th. That we approve of the form of Teachers’ Certificates drawn up by the 
State Superintendent. 

6th. That we recommend the introduction, in the columns of the School Reg- 
ister, headed ‘Queries for Teachers,” of the item ‘ Percentage of attendance ” 
under that of “average aattendance ” 

7th, That this Association appoint a committee of fivg to examine the present 
school law, who, in cor junction with the State Superintendent, shal! bring before 
the next legislature such amendments as they may deem it necessary to secure. 

In obedience to the last resolution, the President appointed the following gen- 
tlemen:—Pres’t. J, Brooks, Rev. A. D. Williams, Prof. J. Ogden, O. O. Baldwin ; 
the fifth to be selected hereafter, by the State Superintendent. 

REPORT ON TEXT BOOKS. 

The committee on text books reported, endorsing the series adopred by the 
Normal Board, and recommending their speedy introduction into the schools of 
the State. 

ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. 

The following addresses and lectures were delivered by the gentlemen, named, 
in the course of the sessions: 

By Pres’t Jabez Brooks, of Hamline Univerzity—An Address on the Origin 
and Structure of the English Language, “It is scarcely necessary to say that 
it was ap able and creditable effort, and elicited commendations from all. It was 
just such as teachers need; clear, terse, and full ot thought.” 

By Dr. M. Mitehell, of Ohio—A Lecture on Physical Culture —“ instructive, 
practical, comprehensive.” 

By Prof. J. Ogden—A Lecture on the Divine Uses of Knowledge. ‘The ef- 
fort was worthy the man and the theme. The great purpose of education was 
shown to be the elevatiou of man physically, meutaliy and morally; that know- 
ledge was but a means, not an end, and that all true instruction leads man up- 
ward as well as onward.” 

An address by Dr. Crary, President of the Convention, and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. “ His subject, ‘ Whom shall we trust?’ was handled vigor- 
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ously and caustically. To those who have heard Dr. C. speak we need only say 
that it was the Dr. all over, sentiments, opinions, thoughts and style. It was 
listened to with marked attention by a large audience. We are glad, though, 
that our faith and trust in humanity has a wider range than the worthy Superin- 
tendent’s. May he live to become like us.” 

The committee on Constitution and By-Laws having made their final report, it 
was adopted, and the names of fifty or sixty ladies and gentlemen affixed thereto. 
St. Paul was chosen at the place for the holding of the next session, which by 
constitutional provison is fixed for the last Wednesday in August of cach year. 

“Thus ended the first session of the State Teachers’ Association of Minnesota. 
Its pleasant memories will long linger with us, and the friendships formed grow 
stronger as we grow older. May all live to meet again, and unitedly push for- 
ward the great work in which they have engaged. It is worthy of the greatest 
sacrifices; it will meet with the noblest.”— Condensed from the Winona (Min.) 
Republican. 

ScuooL SuPERVISION—THE APPROACHING Enectron.— The declination of 
Mr. McKinvtey to be considered as a candidate for the State Superintendency, 
renders it probable that Mr. Pickard, in the a sence of any other third candi- 
date, will be re-elected by an unprecedented majority. There is not much dispo- 
sition we think to connect the filling of this office with any political or party 
issue. So faras we know, Mr. Pickard has been eminently acceptable to the 
people, and to the educational publie particularly, in the discharge of the duties 
of the office. 

Aone the candidates for County Superintendents, we are glad to see the 
names of a considerable number of persons who are, or recently have been, 
practical teachers, and we hope to be ablea month hence, to chronicle their elee- 
tion over mere political aspirants for the place. 

MATHEMTICAL DEPARTMENT ONCE MoRE.—Our readers who have been looking 
for the promised milder mathematical weather, will please regard the three pages 
in the present number as the last hard frost of the season. 


Wisconsin Farmer.—We have for some time neglected to notice that the 
FARMER—always, since we have read it, well conducted—has since the July 





iumber, exhibited xn improved appearance, besides heing enlarged. We are 
astonished that of the fifty thousand farmers in the State, so few have foresight 
enough to take this excellent periojical. We think it far within bounds to say 
that a million do!lars might be saved or added to the wealth of the State annually, 


if Agricultural papers were generally read and heeded, by our farmers, 


SuERWoOD’s SPELLING Book, to be used for written exercises in spelling in 
schools is a very convenient thing, and teachers will do well to eet thicir ad- 
advanced classes to use it. Send to Geo. Sherwood, 118, Lake st., Chicago. 

DentristRy.—Having had occasion in our family to test the skill of Dr. Chit- 
tenden of this city, we can confidently recommend his work to those in need. 
His long and varied experience gives him superior advantages. Persons visiting 
Madi-on will find his office between the C.pitol House and the Depot. See his 
advertisement in the August and September numbers. 
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INSTITUTES. 
The remainme Institutes of the scason ere: 
Stevens’ Point, Portage county, two weeks, Oct. 26 to Nov. 9 
Watcrloo, Jefferson county, one week, Nov. 12 to Nov. 16 
Platteville, Grant county, two weeks, a 23 
C. H. ALLEN, Agent, &c. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 





The following notice claims attention. In Pennsylvania, the assistant State 





Superintendent, and in Ohio, a Professor from one of the Normal Schools was 


sent to examine Dr, Lewis’ System, both of whom returned with a favorable 
report: 
* Boston, Oct. 15th, 1861. Dr. Lewis’ Normal Institute for Physical Education 


will open its second course on January 2d. Those interested can send to him for 





a cireular.” 


STOVES AND FURNITURE FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 
School Boards will do well to consult the advertisements on the next page, and 
to be reminded by them to put the School House in a good condition for winter. 


A good stove is also a good thing ia the dwelling-house. 


BINDING THE JOURNAL.—We sometimes receive inquiries in regard to binding 
the Journal. If vols, are sent to us for that purpose, we can get them bound 
for 50 certs each, by waiting a little for a number to be bound at one time. We 
will furnish the back volumes bound, for $1,25 each. Parties sending numbers 
to be bound, or for back volumes bound, should forward the money, and direct 
how to ent, 





BOOK TADLE, 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. B. BERARD. author of a School Mlistory of 
the United States.”’? Published by A. S. Barnes & Burr New York. 

The modesty of this title, is a recommendation of the book. The author is f.vorably 
a known through his School Iistory of the United States. Besides a judicious and very 
i readable synopsis of the leading events in English History, the writer has wisely told “ 
something of the social life and domestic history of our mother-land. It is quite time 
the history ot a people should embrace something more than a record of the 
and wars ; of the vices and virtues of rulers, the intrigues of courts, 


convulsions 

and the changes of 
olitic ‘0 sg. ; reese cork ¢@ = 9 : . 2 

political fortunes. The present work comes down toa recent date, and notices of the 

war of the Crimea, and the East Indian Mutiny, 





